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Editorials 


Italo-Ethiopian conflict off the 

front pages of the American press; 
and reduces the weighty and momentous 
deliberations of 
the League of 
Nations to sec- 
ond page ranking; and dwarfs in space 
the vast and far-reaching plans of the 
national government for economic recov- 
ery cannot be lightly dismissed. 

Such an event took place in New York 
City on September 24th when Joseph 
Louis Barrows, popularly known as Joe 
Louis, met Max Baer in a boxing contest 
which attracted 90,000 people who, in the 
midst of the current economic depression, 
paid upward of a million dollars to watch 
these two young gladiators strive for fis- 
tic supremacy. 

There was no championship at stake. 
The unparalleled interest which this par- 
ticular boxing bout provoked must be as- 
cribed to the fact that Joe Louis was one 
of the contenders. In his brief career of 
fourteen months of professional boxing 
he has symbolized the American concept 
of the possibilities of American youth. 
This concept which prevails in every 
field, the idea of starting at the bottom 
and rising to the top by concentration, 
patience, skill and courage, has greater 
dramatic power when it is exemplified in 
a Negro whose opportunities at best are 
far inferior to those of his white competi- 
tors. And the picture of a young Negro 
boy working in the Ford plant at $5.00 
per day a little over a year ago, who liter- 
ally forces his way to a place where he 
can command a half million dollars with- 
in a single year, appeals strongly to 
Americans in every walk of life. 

Joe Louis because of his success will 
have profound influence on Negro youth. 
It is fortunate then that he is as he is. A 
young man of few words, of exemplary 
habits, quiet, modest, unassuming, he does 
not conform to the stereotype of the 
Negro boxer, or for that matter the aver- 
age white boxer. To a profession com- 


A N event which all but crowds the 


Joseph Louis Barrows 


monly believed to be particularly sordid 
despite its genesis in the Olympian games 
of the ancient Greeks, Joe Louis has 
brought a dignity that may do much to 
restore it to the level of other competitive 


sports. 


of the State of New York recently 

convened a conference in Albany 
for the purpose of studying and discuss- 
ing ways and 
means to combat 
and reduce the 
appalling amount of crime which is be- 
ing perpetrated each year. The confer- 
ence chairman was the Governor’s Coun- 
sel, the Honorable Charles Poletti, a 
member of the Executive Board of the 
National Urban League. Unlike some 
conferences which are called to consider 
questions of great social import, the Ne- 
gro was not omitted from the selected 
delegates who were called to discuss this 
important question. And for this we are 
exceedingly grateful since it indicates 
that the Governor and his Counsel are 
fully aware of the fact that crime is not a 
question of race or color or creed and 
that Negroes as citizens should be parti- 
cipants in all matters which concern the 
public good. 

Out of the conference there will come 
undoubtedly proposals which will serve 
to improve the methods of dealing with 
crime and criminals. 

This phase of social endeavor is par- 
ticularly important in so far as Negroes 
are concerned. The distressing growth of 
child delinquency among Negroes in the 
City of New York might be effectively 
controlled, or at least reduced, if preven- 
tive measures were available to the 


GG of ine State Herbert H. Lehman 


A Crime Conference 


Negro child. The absence of organized 
forces for prevention is largely respons- 
ible for much of the delinquency that is 
now prevalent in Harlem, and until Ne- 
groes themselves take the initiative in the 
creation of these forces this delinquency 
will continue to increase. 


| 
| 


OST thoughtful people realize that 
there is a definite liability to the 


INegro in the treatment he receives 
at the hands of the movies. The portrayal of 
stereotyped conceptions of black people is an 
established part of the movie pattern, and all 
movie fans recognize instantly certain of these 
characterizations, — the lazy, happy-go-lucky 
rustic; the servant terrified by ghosts, burglars, 
corpses ; the faithful old retainer of the romantic 
South ; the condemned Negro who sings spiritu- 
als on the Death Row in the prison pictures. One 
wonders what effect these 


Hollywood Presents Us 


The Movies and Racial Attitudes 


By Ceci. D. 


glorify the Negro, when such a sequence would 
be irrelevant to the subject; but in the prison 
pictures, Negro characters are lugged in by the 
ears, presumably to supply authentic “atmos- 
phere.” The atmosphere is a rich medium for 
the growth of erroneous and prejudicial atti- 
tudes toward the Negro. 

Many of the comic and partly comic portray- 
als may do no serious harm, but they certainly 
contribute to the survival of certain stereotypes 
created by popular literature, the stage, and the 
professional and amateur darky-story tellers. As 

a matter of fact, the movie 


standard representations have, 
in the aggregate, on the great 
movie-going public. What at- 
titudes are built up? How 
powerful is the effect, and 
how difficult is it to offset? 
The trained observer has 
learned to expect the presence 
of Negro characters in certain 
types of pictures, and his ab- 
sence in all others. There is 
an amazing fidelity to facts, 
he reflects, in some respects, 


sor tells us. 


What kind of racial atti- 
tudes are being created by the 
motion pictures? What types 
of Negroes are portrayed on 


the screen? A young profes- 


—The Editor. 


producing fraternity is guilty 
of anachronism in using vari- 
ous terms, situations and char- 
acterizations which have prac- 
tically disappeared from other 
media of public enlighten- 
ment and entertainment. It 
may be that the movie men 
don’t know what is going on. 
Certainly it is ludicrous to 
note that in the movies, young 
Negro characters in modern 
time pictures often address all 


and an equally astounding 
ignorance in all other respects. For instance, 
there is seldom produced a prison picture which 
overlooks the fact that the Negro forms a numer- 
ically important part of the prison population. 
I should think that, unconsciously, this fact has 
been incorporated into the attitudes of millions 
of cinema patrons. But there has never been, 
to my knowledge, a picture to show the equally 
true sociological position that it is very easy for 
the Negro to get into prisons anywhere in the 
country, however difficult his entree into other 
institutions. How deeply has this distorted con- 
ception of Negro depravity been driven into the 
minds of how many people by the movies? 
Recall, on the other hand, the cycle of pic- 
tures based on the World War. Can you remem- 
ber any picture in which Negro troops played 
any part? Anyone entirely ignorant of the his- 
tory of the United States for a generation might 
well get the impression, depending entirely on 
the cinema, that Negroes filled the penitentiaries, 
but were never enrolled in the armies, of the 
United States. Certainly no one with a realistic 
turn of mind would expect the movie producers 
to drag in a company of Negro soldiers just to 


white men, “massa”! This 
kind of thing is of the same type as the ‘Rastus’ 
name gag, or the misuse of the word ‘am’, both 
of which everybody who knows anything real- 
izes to be entirely mythical. But thousands of 
people who go to the movies don’t know any- 
thing—about Negroes, and there is where the 
damage is done: in setting up erroneous and in- 
evitably to some degree, prejudicial attitudes to- 
ward the Negro. Where often no vicious atti- 
tudes are fostered one may be sure that respect 
for the Negro is by no means encouraged. 


In the hundreds of pictures turned out each 
year portraying Negro characters, only an occa- 
sional one shows the Negro in a light which 
might build up an attitude of respect, in a posi- 
tive sense. One recalls the Negro physician in 
“Arrowsmith,” and a few others. But, in gen- 
eral, the most that can be expected is a portrayal 
which will bolster up the widely prevalent atti- 
tude of good-natured and condescending toler- 
ance of a few stereotyped characters in a few 
stereotyped situations. And the movie stereotypes 
are more rigid than those of literature or the 
stage. 

Fortunately, the “Birth of a Nation” type of 
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picture never gained much headway. The direct 
evil effects of such propagandist productions were 
quickly sensed, and vigorous opposition aroused. 
Common sense warned of the far reaching in- 
jury inevitably resulting from the showing of 
such pictures. Recently science has confirmed the 
judgment of common sense. A study published in 
1933, ““Motion Pictures and the Social Attitudes 
of Children”’,’ describes a test of attitude changes 
in children on seeing “The Birth of a Nation.” 
The picture was shown to a group of school chil- 
dren in an Illinois town where no Negroes lived. 
By means of an attitude scale, the attitude of 
the group toward Negroes was tested before and 
after the showing of the picture. On a scale with 
a range of zero to eleven, with the higher scale 
values representing the most favorable attitudes, 
the test given before the picture revealed a mean 
sore of 7.46. When the test was repeated on 


1 Peterson and Thurstone, Motion Pictures and the 
Social Attitudes of Children. Macmillan. 


A Woman of Morocco 


By Avex R. Scumipt 


HEN the swart, bearded tribesmen come to town, 
Hard-riding from the desert, bravely I go 

Into the market-place, and up and down 

The cobbles, with such wares I have to show. 


But no stern eye glows to my friendly gaze ; 
It is as if these herders of the sun 

Looked through me to oases on far ways; 
That they but chafe, until the night is done. 


To seek a caravanserai for man 
And beast. Woman may have the warmth and beat 
Of dreams, but cannot as the camel can, 

Subdue hot distances on tireless feet. 


I see the swinging, swaying camel-train, 
Freighted with oil and honey in flask and jar, 
Carriers of dates and figs and ripened grain, 

From out the desert for bok and bazar. 


A stowaway in a stifling pannier, 
Aswing upon a camel’s sweating side, 

The great heart of the desert I could hear, 
And, praised be Allah, be at last a bride. 
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the day following the presentation, the mean 
score was 5.93.7 Further, a test given five months 
later showed that the change in attitude pro- 
duced by the picture persisted 65 per cent at the 
end of five months.’ The authors also reported 
that of several pictures used in testing various 
attitude changes, “The Birth of a Nation” pro- 
duced the greatest effect.* 

The only scientific evidence we have, then, 
shows how powerful a medium for attitude for- 
mation exists in the movies, and how banefully 
this medium may consciously or unconsciously 
be operated to the detriment of the Negro. The 
literature of social psychology is full of references 
to the potency of attitudes in motivating human 
conduct, thought and action. So far as the Negro 
is concerned the movies are no unmixed blessing, 
to say the least. 


2op. cit., p. 37 et seq. 
3 ibid., pp. 60, 61, 63. 
4 ibid., p. 38. 
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A New Deal in the Curriculum 


Building Better Race Relations Through the Schools 


By Lionet B. Fraser 


E are on the threshold of a new deal 
\ \ / in the organization and construction 
of the curriculum. This new deal is 
evident both in the manner of attacking the 
problem of curriculum making and in the con- 
cept of the curriculum itself. Early in 1934 
there was published the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Virginia Advisory Commit- 
tee on Negro Education. The purpose of this 
Committee was stated to be that of ascertaining 
“what adaptations, if any, should be made in 
the curriculum to problems incident to the pres- 
ence in our society of the 


Education of Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Texas sent representatives. This 
summer besides the Curriculum Laboratory at 
Fisk University many of the summer sessions 
conducted in the above-named states offered 
courses in the Problems of the New Curriculum 
Construction Program. 

One of the ever recurring problems which 
students of the New Curriculum Programs have 
to face, is that of adaptation—how to select and 
organize materials and procedures of the curric- 
ulum to meet the specific needs of significant 

groups, and the varying needs 


Negro as a minority group.” 
Since the report of this Advis- 
ory Committee and the be- 
ginning of the Virginia New 
Curriculum Program, many 
southern states under the 
guidance of Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, have 
joined in the movement. The 
major purpose of these curric- 
ulum programs “is to develop 
an instructional program that 


Here is a constructive 
article on the reorganiza- 
tion of the school curricu- 
lum as a basis for modif y- 
ing racial prejudices. 

—The Editor. 


of individual pupils. As a 
solution, in part, of this prob- 
lem, we venture to say that 
we should make available in 
usable form the materials of 
our social heritage. And such 
materials can be easily 
grouped under some such 
title as, Approaches to our 
Social Heritage. 

Do there exist any appre- 
ciable_ differences between 
the cognitive social elements 


will contribute more signifi- 
cantly to the individual and 
social welfare.” 

In these new programs of curriculum con- 
struction there is a significant and prophetic 
change in the policy of limiting participants in, 
and contributors to, such programs. Formerly, 
the policy of most of the makers of curriculum 
programs toward significant minority groups was 
one of ignoring such groups. The courses of 
study were produced, the general objectives of 
edvertion were set up, and subject-matter as- 
signed to the various grade levels by a com- 
mittee of experts. Everybody was expected to 
conform. Today, certain significant trends from 
this policy are noticeable. From the tendency, 
as in the case of Virginia, of appointing an 
Advisory Committee to consider the problem of 
adaptation, it changed to one of establishing 
study groups, as in the case of Arkansas, among 
the entire teaching force to consider along with 
the nroblem of adaptation, the fundamental 
princinles of curriculum construction and the 
scone and outline of such work. Then there was 
conducted last summer at Fisk University under 
the onidance of Peabody College a Curriculum 
Laboratory to which the State Agents for Negro 


of our race and that of other 
races? It is true that we tend to benefit from 
the accumulated knowledge and wisdom of 
other races; that we tend to assimilate the tra- 
ditions and social heritage of the dominant race 
by use of common textbooks, by reading of the 
same literary masterpieces, by studying the same 
institutions, but is the gap fully bridged ? 
Finney (A Sociological Philosophy of Educa- 
tion), in discussing the principle of parallelism, 
points out that there is always a “correspondence 
between education and civilization.” Since edu- 
cation tends to reproduce the process of civiliza- 
tion of which it is a part, it seems that on one 
hand we must make sure that many of our 
social ills are not reproduced and perpetuated, 
and on the other hand, that the school does not 
ignore the social heritage of significant minor- 
ity groups. Only by consciously introducing as 
a phase of the curricula of the school the con- 
tributions of other races can we hope to modify 
prejudices and to build up right ideals, attitudes, 
and appreciations and so place a higher estimate 
on humanity. New appreciations or an in- 
creased value of human worth cannot be gained 
automatically. Finney points out that of the in- 
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tellectual resources of human life, mores and 
folkways are the only ones that tend to be trans- 
ferred automatically. The significance of this 
js, that prejudices which lead to blind spots, 
mass thinking, and thinking by slogans, tend to 
be handed down unmodified. 

In our social life there prevails a peculiar be- 
lief as part of the spirit of the times that we 
should let alone those things which tend to dis- 
turb our levels of complacency. And so the 
schools—paralleling our society—hesitate to in- 
troduce those elements of knowledge that will 
remove prejudices, change attitudes, and in- 
crease appreciations. Thus a unique contribu- 
tion which we can make to society and to the 
educational offerings is to make available on 
all levels of the educational organization usable 
Approaches to our Social Heritage. 

Many of our race will object to such ap- 
proaches which will make the youth of our race 
and the youth of other races conscious of the 
contribution of the Negro to civilization. For 
we, too, are influenced by the spirit of the times 
and have our own peculiar beliefs among which 
are, that by undue emphasis on our social herit- 
age we tend to segregate and isolate ourselves 
from the main stream of American culture. Sec- 
ondly, by such emphasis of differences the doors 
of opportunity will be closed to us through which 
every man has a chance to go and thereby make 
himself a king. In spite of this attempt to make 
us and our culture an integral part of the 
American civilization, we find ourselves blocked, 
isolated, and being considered as a distinct group 
in the social, economic, and educational life of 
the country. One example: The Department 
of Education of the State of New Jersey issued 
a report on the heterogeneity of the pupils in 
one of its schools as follows: Americans, 1,872 ; 
Poles, 420; Hungarians, 2,197; Danes, 325; 
Negroes, 86. This is typical. This department 
was only giving expression to one of the prevail- 
ing beliefs of our social life and of the spirit of 
the times, namely, that Negroes constitute a 
group in, but not an integral part of, American 
citizenry. Now, it seems to me, that the only 
way of changing this and other social habits is 
to make available to all the cognitive social ele- 
ments of the race. 

The social elements of our race should be 
analyzed into its various “intellectual _re- 
sources,” and each element or resource should 
be used as an approach for the acquisition of 
the whole. I suggest the following list as tenta- 
tive Approaches. 

1. Approach through literature—(a) Poetry, 
(b) Prose. 
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. Approach through Art—(a) Painting and 
Sculpture, (b) Drawing. 
. Approach through History. 
. Approach through Music and Song. 
. Approach through Mores and Folkways. 
. Approach through Educational and other 
Social Institutions. 
7. Approach through Industry and Labor 
(As a Producer). 
8. Approach through Industry 
(As a Consumer). 

9. Approach through Science and Inventions. 

The importar.t problems which we will have 
to solve are, first, the compiling and making 
available the necessary materials to these Ap- 
proaches; secondly, the manner of introducing 
these Approaches so as to make them an integral 
part of the curriculum. Materials may be made 
available as follows: 

1. From the various available sources a series 
of text, each text dealing with a phase of the 
social heritage, should be written and made 
available. Another method may be one that in- 
cludes in one text many selections treating sev- 
eral or all of the phases of the social heritage. 

2. Grade and limit the materials of the texts 
according to interest and experience of the chil- 
dren. In this way we shall have suitable ma- 
terials for the elementary and high schools as 
we have—in the fields of literature and history 
—for the colleges. 

3. Select current materials from the news- 
papers and magazines for use on the basis of 
interest and experience. Newspapers should be 
selected on basis of quality of make-up, mate- 
rials, and of general tone. 

As to method, the Scope and Sequence, and 
the Centers of Interests as tentatively set up by 
the Scope and Sequence Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Curriculum Program is suggestive of the 
manner by which these Approaches can be in- 
troduced and made an integral part of the cur- 
riculum. This method should tend to remove 
the objection of over-emphasis of our contribu- 
tion to civilization. 

The Virginia Program, as is the tendency of 
the new curriculum programs of reorganization 
of several southern states, analyzes the social 
life into large functional phases. The phases 
which are applicable to all grades are : 

1. Protection and Conservation of Life, Pro- 
perty, and National Resources. 
2. Production and Consumption of Goods 
and Services. 
3. Recreational. 
4. Expression of Aesthetic Impulses. 
5. Transportation and Communication. 
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6. Exchange of Goods and Services. 

7. Education. 

8. Extension of Freedom. 

9. Distribution of Rewards of Production. 


The elements of these functional phases which 
are achievable on each grade level are limited 
only by (1) the children’s Centers of Interests, 
(2) their ability to understand the basic con- 
cepts and generalizations inherent in these social 
phases, and, (3) the availability of instructional 
materials for the teaching of these phases. With 
the aid of these criteria, the various elements of 
suggested Approaches to our Social Heritage 
can be assigned to the functional phases of the 
curriculum and limited to grades. For example: 
If we are studying the Extension of Freedom, 
the problem of extension of freedom among 
Negroes will be considered along with the ex- 
tension of freedom among other people. 

The Approaches and methods here suggested 
go further than the recommendations made by 
the Advisory Committee on Negro Schools in 
Virginia. While this Committee suggested an 
elective course in Negro history for secondary 
schools—white and colored—, and the inclusion 
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of social problems arising from the bi-racial 
character of our population, we would inc ude 
all the phases of our social life and heriiage, 
make them available in both the secondary and 
elementary schools, and organize these phasvs in 
such a way that they become an integral part 
of the functional phases of the social life of the 
country. 

It seems to me that further study along the 
lines indicated will help us to find the possible 
answers as to why special adaptations of the 
curricula to the needs of our youth are neces- 
sary, and what should be the nature and man- 
ner of these adaptations. The central idea which 
I wish to emphasize in suggesting these Ap- 
proaches to our Social Heritage is, that there is 
a necessity for the laying of a solid foundation 
upon which to build the new concept of the in- 
creased worth of humanity. As Jean Christophe 
in Black Majesty says: “If we could lay our 
hands on things we have made, monuments and 
towers and palaces, we might find our strength. 
While I live I shall try to build that pride we 
need, and build in terms white as well as black 
can understand! I am thinking of the future, 
m’sieu, not of now... .” 


Genus Homo 


By Husert CREEKMORE 


A PRISM’S core has split all brotherhood, 
not only by its pigment but by very 

character, and each mass mental jury 
cries, “All else is alien. We are head 
of Man, and others fall behind our step, 
unfit to walk beside us.” But revolt 
is born mysteriously; sorrows melt 
the rays into confusion without hope. 
For man is man with bitter heart, and love 
a traitor to itself. White flees black, 
and yellow white; and waits till time has struck 
another prism that the power will have 
to bind all colors in a peaceful sun, 


to clasp black, white, and yellow hands as one. 
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Consumers’ Cooperation in Gary 


Toward Economic Independence 


By J. L. Reppix 


ious to the economic collapse in America, 

the Negro made some beginnings toward 
success in a capitalistic way. But being merely 
on the fringe of the present economic order, his 
efforts were the first to be swept away by the 
depression. The race became discouraged and 
disillusioned by this strange turn of things. His 
banks and businesses were among the first to go 
down and the independent Negro merchants 
were generally reduced to bankruptcy or to the 
point where they could not give any serious 
competition to the rapidly 


D URING the quarter century period prev- 


selves the art and science of group action. In 
most cases the Negro is aware of the fact that 
he is exploited but he endures it with a smile 
and lives with the hope that some day in the 
future he will get his chance at the controls of 
economic affairs. 

In January of 1932 a group of Negroes of 
Gary, Indiana, representing some twenty fami- 
lies, met at the Roosevelt High School of that 
city and decided to make a study of some of 
these problems. The principal of the school 
and several of the teachers attended the first 

meeting. At that time not 


growing chain-stores. The 
1930 United States Census 
gives some astounding facts 
about Negro-owned _ retail 
businesses of the ten largest 
cities of the United States. 
According to this study Chi- 
cago had the largest number 
of Negro-owned retail stores. 
Out of a total of some seven 
hundred and thirteen retail 
businesses of all kinds the 


Amidst the depression 
the Negro has not been 


content only to seek relief. 


effort to achieve economic 
security in a small city. 


—The Editor. 


only were the Negroes at the 
bottom of the economic ladder 
but the town itself was practi- 
cally dead. With a total pop- 
ulation of 100,000, some 21,- 
000 were being fed by relief 


Here is a story of a brave agencies. About one-half of 


the total Negro population of 
20,000 were on relief. Gary is 
a one industry town and at 
the beginning of 1932 the 
steel mills were all but closed. 
Only one of the city’s thir- 


average yearly turnover was 
less than $8,000 per store. 

The three most prosperous stores showed an 
average yearly turnover of less than $25,000 
per year per store. These three retail businesses 
were drug stores. There was not one Negro 
owned grocery store in the city of Chicago that 
had a $20,000 per year turnover, yet Chicago 
has a Negro population of more than a half mil- 
lion. The Negro is essentially a consumer and 
not a producer, since his group income is largely 
in the field of small wage earners and these fig- 
ures show very clearly that he is exploited quite 
as much at the point of consumption as at the 
point of production. 

It has always been convenient to exploit the 
Negro by means of the present system. The 
rank and file of the group are inexperienced in 
industrial ways and means and without a com- 
mon idea or ideal. Due to the fact that he has 
never been able to achieve industrially and con- 
trol capital, the Negro is a die-hard individualist, 
craving individual power in order to emulate the 
big “iron master” whom he comes into contact 
with every day. The race goes along from time 
to time laboring under this psychology of frus- 
tration and neglects to cultivate among them- 


teen banking institutions re- 
mained open at that time. The whole situation 
looked very hopeless. At the first meeting of 
this Negro group ssmeone suggested that a 
newspaper should be started in order to better 
inform the people of their economic situation, 
but after meeting weekly for sometime they de- 
cided that the only hope of the group was to 
organize themselves as consumers. At this time 
the author, who was acting as chairman of the 
group became interested in the organized Con- 
sumers Cooperative Movement. He attended the 
District Congress of the Central States Coopera- 
tive League held in Cleveland, Ohio, May 30, 
1932. He came back to Gary with much infor- 
mation and inspiration and also thoroughly con- 
vinced that not only would cooperation lift a 
race, but in it lay the future hope of mankind 
for a better world. About twenty-four dollars 
had been collected from donations at the first 
few meetings. This money was used to 
do some publicity work and to start a cooper- 
ative buying club. The depression was at its 
worst by this time and people were not easily 
persuaded to put their few remaining dollars into 
a “new fangled” scheme. Capital was collected 
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very slowly. The buying club activities were 
kept alive by having one of the members, Mr. 
H. T. Smith, who later became the first man- 
ager, visit each family weekly and collect orders. 
Arrangements were made with one of the local 
Negro grocermen to fill and deliver these orders. 
Needless to say that practically no savings were 
made by this method of operation. About three 
months later the group was fortunate enough to 
rent a ‘closed store with fixtures where a 
more auspicious capitalist venture had failed 
sometime before. It was the plan of the 
club at that time to use the store only as a 
clearing point for collecting and filling orders. 
But due to the fact that wholesalers would 
not sell to the group unless they had a bona fide 
store, the buying club was opened as a full 
fledged grocery store on December 15, 1932. The 
store had a clerk and a manager. Arrangements 
were made with a member who had an ancient 
Ford truck to make deliveries. No one of the 
sales force had had any previous grocery store 
experience. Needless to say that with the an- 
tiquated fixtures of this store and with little or 
no stock the organization was laughed at by 
all the merchants of the neighborhood. These 
were trying times for this young cooperative. 
Many members did not have faith in the future 
of the organization. But due to the spirit of 
Christmas and because a large number of per- 
sons came to the store with the expressed pur- 
pose of having a good laugh, the Christmas 
week’s sales totaled $275. The organization was 
chartered as the Negro Cooperative Stores As- 
sociation December 17, 1932. The store strug- 
gled along through the spring and summer of 
1933 with a turnover of about $200 per week. 
A few of the members were loyal and other 
loyal members were added slowly. However, 
some of the members would act as if to say: 
“How can a dingy little grocery store help a race 
group to solve its problems when it cannot help 
itself?” On August 7, 1933, Mr. Leslie Joseph, 
who had acted as secretary up to this time, was 
elected the manager. But due to the lack of 
capital the turnover of the store did not increase 
to any extent. 

Successful cooperative organizations do not 
grow up overnight. A large amount of thought, 
study and hard work usually precede the open- 
ing of a cooperative business and it is certain 
that before the time that it can be properly 
called successful, many hours of effort must be 
given unselfishly to it. Loyalty is the keystone 
of a young cooperative. 

In the fall of 1933 the Educational Commit- 
tee made arrangements with the director of 
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Adult Education of the Gary schools to start a 
class in Cooperative Economics as a revular 
course in the evening school curriculum. This 
class was instructed by the author, who is one 
of the regular teachers in the Roosevelt High 
School. The creation of this class proved to be a 
tremendous stimulus to the success of the organ- 
ization. Some of the most loyal officers and 
members of the organization were converted to 
Cooperation after having studied its history and 
philosophy. The women members of the class 
organized a very active guild. The class was 
continued during the winter of 1934-35. It had 
the largest attendance of any academic class of 
the evening schools. 

With the added interest of the Women’s 
Guild, 1934 saw a much increased interest in 
the affairs of the organization. In the spring of 
that year the Educational Committee published 
a pamphlet entitled: “A Five Year Plan of 
Cooperative Action for Lifting the Economic 
Status of the Negro in Gary.” The first item 
on the program was the opening of a large mod- 
er grocery store and meat market. This has 
already been done. The first store, which was 
not much more than a buying club, was closed 
and the new store was opened on August 17, 
1934. At this time, the name of the organiza- 
tion was changed to the Consumers Coopera- 
tive Trading Company. The five year plan 
calls for the organization of a second store and 
a Credit Union in 1935. The development is 
ahead of the schedule in that the Credit Union 
was organized in November, 1934. A financial 
drive is definitely under way at present for the 
organization of the second store which it is 
hoped will be opened in the fall. The plan also 
calls for a third store and a Motor Service Sta- 
tion in 1936, a fourth in Indiana Harbor in 
1937, and one in East Chicago in 1938. 
The members of this cooepartive do_ not 
expect to confine their efforts to groceries only, 
but they have in their plans a bakery in 1936, 
a dairy in 1937 and a farm-resort in 1938. Ac- 
cording to plans they expect to have an annual 
business of over one million dollars by this year. 

The Consumers Cooperative Trading Com- 
pany has now reached the stage of rapid and 
healthy growth. Persons who a few months ago 
were sceptical are now becoming loyal sup- 
porters. The organization has over 400 mem- 
bers. The turnover for the first year will be 
more than $35,000. 

As stated previously, the Consumers Coopera- 
tive Credit Union was organized in November 
of 1934. Although it is less than one year old, 
vet it has more than one hundred members 
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and has on deposit several hundred dollars. The 
Credit Union has been a valuable supplement 
to the store. Since the store is operated on a 
strictly cash basis, all credit accounts are handled 
through the credit union. 


The social side of the movement is not being 
neglected. The organization has a Women’s 
Guild of about thirty members and a Men’s 
Council, both of which meet weekly in their own 
club rooms. The Youth League is one of the 
most active in the Central States territory. The 
Youth League members are getting practical co- 
operative education by operating their own ice 
cream parlor and candy shop. This business is 
a miniature consumers cooperative with youths 
holding all offices. This experiment is proving 
invaluable in training young people for future 
leadership in the cooperative movement. 

One of the principles of cooperation is that 
a cooperative should affiliate with other coopera- 
tives with a view toward national and world 
cooperation. The Consumers Cooperative Trad- 
ing Company is affiliated with the Central States 
Cooperative League, a district League of the 
Cooperative League of the United States with 
headquarters at 167 West Twelfth Street, New 
York City. Mention will be made at this time 
of the splendid spirit of cooperation shown this 
Negro group by other members of the organized 
cooperative movement. The Cooperative Trad- 
ing Company of Waukegan, Illinois, and the 
Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Association 
have been especially kind in giving advice and 
rendering every assistance in the organization 
and progress of this young cooperative. 

The question may arise at this time: What 


might the cooperative movement contribute 
toward a solution of the problem of the Negro 
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in America? In the first place the program of 
cooperation is one of mutual self help. It is only 
through self help that any group may lift itself. 
The capitalist system has been benevolent to the 
Negro. It has given him Y.M.C.A.’s, schools, 
and education. It has given him his dole during 
business depressions and has left him poor for 
the next one. But the questions are: Does it 
give him his self-respect? Does it leave the race 
permanently parasitic? Does it cure Negro 
poverty? Secondly, the moral and spiritual 
values must be given consideration. It has been 
an inspiring sight to see the new spirit that 
comes to a lowly people when a cooperative is 
developed among them. Former mill hands and 
laborers serving on boards of directors, manag- 
ing stores and controlling finance, a new hope— 
this is the contribution of cooperation to the 
solution of the problems of a people. Thirdly, 
cooperation contributes toward a permanent so- 
lution of the racial problem in America. Co- 
operatives develop best among groups who have 
a common economic tie. The development of 
cooperative credit in this country has been 
largely based on this hypothesis. Therefore, co- 
operatives develop best among racial groups. But 
the principles of true cooperation will not per- 
mit the teaching of racialism, nationalism or any 
of the other “isms” of selfishness. When a local 
economic group develops a cooperative it must 
affiliate with other economic groups in develop- 
ing regional, national and international coopera- 
tives. We have a real League of Nations when 
the International Cooperative Alliance meets 
with delegates from all races, nations and peo- 
ples of the earth. It is only in this way that we 
can have a true democracy throughout the 
world in which minority groups may retain their 
self-respect. 


Having Ears--He Heard 


By Antra Scott CoLEMAN 


VE cried aloud .. 


Oh God, why did she have to go? 


Many came... 


and all lamented. 


He, who had loved her so, 


Sat quietly still— 
So still, he heard 


A million little sounds 
The others failed to hear. 
They stood around her bier 


And wept... 


While countless little sounds 


Tippedin... 


Ile heard them everyone, 
And hearing knew... 


She lived. 


| 


Virgin Island Sketches 


Mass Meeting 


By J. Antonio Jarvis 


Daniel curse the Governor.” 

Nessie Peterson, colored, slapped her 
flat-iron viciously on the lapel of the white coat 
she was ironing. 

Fat black Calloe was in the yard cleaning a 
king fish. Although there had always been a 
sort of armed truce between them over sundry 
love affairs, on the mutually pleasing topic of a 
mass meeting they were in close harmony. 

“Yes, my dear Calloe, they say Daniel will 
tell the people how much money the officials 
them thief, and how much 


wi | GOT to finish this jacket to go hear 


bers. Fat Calloe, the darker of the two, was 
in full black with a yellow turban. Ready they 
were as were ready nearly two thousand others 
ranging from Nordic white to Zulu black in 
color, from professionals in medicine and law 
to illiterate laborers; a motley horde of people 
all seeking such entertainment as a mass meet- 
ing dominated by a ranting demagogue could 
furnish. 

The town of St. Thomas has but one movie 
theatre and that opens only two nights a week. 
The formal churches with their conventional 

parsons who preach orderly 


pork from the NRA they sell ; 
and how much flour they 


sermons have little during the 
week. There is nothing else, 
so a large crowd gathers when 


send home to their wives to 
cook.” 

Calloe turned the fish over, 
made long slits in its silver 
grey body, and rubbed in the 
salt, before she replied : 

“T, myself, got to go hear 
the man. They say he come 
over from Santa Cruz with a 


j. Antonio farvis lives in 
the Virgin Islands. His story, 
“fubilee Hall,” published in 
OpportTuniry in 1930, re- 
ceived mention in O’Brien’s 
“Anthology of the Best Short 
Stories of the Year.” 

—The Editor. 


anyone offers such a thrilling 
spectacle as a black man sil- 
houetted against a_ bright 
light, waving his arms, gestic- 
ulating, and shouting un- 
grammatical expletives 
against established law and 
order. 


lot of new news about Wash- 
ington, and Mr. Hicks; they 


This Daniel, the demagogue, 
had been a Harlem numbers 


say he is going tell the people 
why we can’t get work.” 

Neither Calloe nor Nessie had ever worked 
for regular wages, save in their own peculiar 
way ; but it sounded respectable to speak about 
work, and to dilate upon the injustices of “Mr. 
Hicks” who would not give two much deserving 
females work and wages. 

Nessie finished her ironing and sat down to 
eat her supper of tea and bread. Calloe fried 
her fish, and enjoyed a more luxurious meal. 

Their one-room apartments in the same bun- 
galow tenement contained the scantiest furni- 
ture, but they were never embarrassed by the 
lack of conveniences. A casual lover occasion- 
ally contributed a chair, or a few pieces of 
earthen-ware crockery. They lived precariously 
upon whatever bounties their transient lords 
and masters threw at them. Nessie’s ironing was 
“for a friend.” 

By eight o’clock that evening they were ready 
for the great mass meeting in the market place. 
Nessie had powdered her burnt amber face to 
yellowish grey. On her head was a green beret 
much askew. The rest of her costume consisted 
of a pink gingham robe and white tennis rub- 


collector. He learned street 
corner oratory in New York and was apparently 
the mouthpiece of a group of northern politi- 
cians. The things he said were mostly baseless 
rumors. The people he attacked were respecta- 
ble hard-working citizens in and out of Govern- 
ment positions. All of them may be described as 
people of worth. He and most of his followers 
paid no direct taxes. 

Nessie knew that something was happening 
to her beloved St. Thomas, the island of her 
birth and the stage of her later amorous adven- 
tures. In some vague way, the knowledge that 
a change for the better was taking place had 
penetrated her obtuse brain. 

Frequently when she went to mass meetings 
she heard the different community leaders and 
officials reviled and slandered by the popular 
soap-box orators. She wasn’t deeply concerned 
with the rights and wrongs, and she knew little 
or nothing about social welfare. To her, and 
her kind, the new group of Americans had driv- 
en out the free-handed marines and sailors. 
They were intruders. They represented just so 
many unprofitable married men in the com- 
munity, and she was satisfied when the vocal 
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leader of the anti-administration party voiced 
his usual complaints. 

Governor Paul Pearson, a Quaker professor, 
had been sent to the Virgin Islands to rehabili- 
tate them according to long term social welfare 
plans. Confirmed in office by President Roose- 
velt’s confidence, and Mr. Ickes’ favor, the 
Governor was under fire by white and black 
for attempting to upset the old social and eco 
nomic order. 


II. 


“Governor Pearson must go! He must go, | 
say. He and all the whole crowd of ‘Swatmore’ 
tyrants,” Daniel was saying, when Nessie and 
Calloe stepped near the edge of the crowd. The 
mixed odors of cheap perfumery, sweat and rum 
came like incense to them. 

They scuttled around to find a good vantage 
point where they could hear, see, and yet lean 
against something. They decided upon a spot 
against a church wall, sufficiently in the shadow 
to allow a little judicious flirtation with any 
wandering Lothario while they listened. 

As they looked toward the big cistern which 
served as a platform for the speaker, and his 
immediate officials, they could see Martin Dan- 
iel, black and perspiring in his ardor, the white 
of his eyes visible even at that distance. His 
tight mail order suit made him seem a slim boy. 
He was pointing an accusing finger at the starlit 
tropic sky and demanding that Almighty God 
pour down his wrath on the men who were des- 
ecrating his country with their iniquitous home- 
steading schemes. Daniel did not mention to 
the crowd that he and his mother had jointly 
taken up home-steading. 

“Lord, hear the man, Nessie, hear him,” 
Calloe said. 

“Yes, I hear him, tain’t got a thing he ain’t 
going to say tonight,” but Nessie’s attention was 
not on Daniel. She had spied a mulatto with a 
pair of white trousers, and a brown shirt. He 
had given her what is known locally as the ‘high 
sign’, and she was expecting him to step over 
any moment. Knowing that Calloe was too 
dangerous a companion for that moment, she 
muttered an excuse and moved further down in 
the deeper shadow of a larger almond tree. 

Daniel ranted on: 

“I am going to see to it that the Democratic 
Party has information. I am going to write a 
hundred letters to all the Senators and tell them 
what is happening ; I am going to tell them your 
troubles.” 

The bowlegged, black man raised his stento- 
rian voice to denounce the Daily News. He 
called it an organ of the Governor. As he had 
been threatened by that paper, he was careful 
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to refer to it as the Governor’s newspaper and 
not by name. 

“He is telling you lies.” 

Nessie heard no more at that time for Joe 
Brown had just pressed his arm around her 
waist. Well might Daniel have been speaking 
of Brown, but Nessie was indifferent. 

One or two women nearby grumbled audib- 
ly as the love affair began. After all, Joe Brown 
was quite a catch, and it was hard to see narrow- 
hipped, large-breasted Nessie Peterson among 
the first of the gathering on that side to attract 
an admirer. 

Most of them were utterly ignorant of all the 
things that Daniel pretended to know. They 
were oblivious to the point of deafness when 
they saw their male friends hovering around 
and singling them out. But every now and then 
they joined the few attentive people in shouting 
“yes or no.” It was all part of a great game 
to them. 

“The Governor says there is sixty per cent 
illegitimacy in the Virgin Islands, but how much 
per cent is there in New York?” 

Stray voices answered Daniel with scattering 
“more,” “more,” and the crowd took it up as 
a refrain until it became a mighty shout of 
“more.” Nessie shouted “more” even as Joe’s 
right hand closed over part of her ample 
bosom. 

III. 

Although she hadn’t heard the mumbled ex- 
cuse, Calloe missed Nessie almost as soon as she 
turned away, and suspected a tryst. She decided 
to keep a strict watch and see what was happen- 
ing. Calloe could barely discern Joe and Nessie 
standing very close together. Other couples were 
openly caressing each other in the shadows. 
Calloe was too busy breaking three or four com- 
mandments to notice that an old friend of hers 
was nearby. He had approached until his music- 
al baritone voice sounded in her ear. 

At once Calloe lost interest in other peoples’ 
affairs—she had an affair of her own. 

“What did the Governor do with all that 
NRA pork?” shouted Daniel. 

“What did he do with the flour and the butter 
and all the things that came from Washington? 
Pearson must go; mustn’t he go?” 

“Yes,” shouted the crowd. 

Nessie and her gentleman friend joined bela- 
tedly “yes, he must go.” 

But theirs was only a verbal interest. 

There seemed to be a lull in the speaking, 
and when Nessie looked she saw a tall stranger 
in an army uniform speaking to Daniel. The 
crowd was edging nearer, and getting more 
compact, but Nessie had no deep interest in the 
proceedings. It was too pleasant to stand there 
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with a strong arm encircling her waist, and an 
exploring hand on her bust. In her ecstasy she 
was not fully aware of several figures around 
the hero of the evening. Two police sergeants 
and a plain clothes man had joined the Ameri- 
can Director of Police. 

They were arresting Daniel. 

The crowd protested, grew angry, and some- 
one struck a blow. That was the signal for a 
thousand voices to shout a thousand different 
things. The other thousand ran home. 

In the shadow of the tree, Nessie and her 
friend felt quite safe, and they were too absorbed 
in each other to bother about the big fight. 
Nessie was being importuned to leave the scene 
and accompany her lover either to his own or 
to her home. Eventually she would, but as any 
coy maiden anywhere else, in any age, she did 
feel that she should not give in without a suffi- 
ciently long wooing. Even in such a dangerous 
place at such a time she believed that the pro- 
prieties should be observed. 

When Nessie looked at the rostrum again she 
saw men and women packed in a struggling 
mass fighting for something. She tried to disen- 
gage Joe’s hands. A policeman running from the 
battleground with a pistol passed by without 
stopping. 

Nessie was willing to leave Joe and join the 
mad mob fighting for Daniel but Joe Brown 
held her fast. It was his great opportunity to be 
amorous while protecting her from any possible 
danger. 

A tall, hatless woman with an odd shoe in her 
hand worked her way in from the end of the 
crowd using her impromptu weapon as a flail, 
hitting here and there, friend and foe indiscri- 
minately. Three men with heavy sticks whirling 
about their heads like sabers cut down everyone 
within reach, but Daniel had disappeared. He 
was nowhere to be seen. While the battle was 
going on, the Chief of Police led Daniel out of 
the crowd. 

Two Negro police sergeants in their khaki 
uniforms battled with the mob. Although they 
had guns they did not use them, but tried to 
keep back the crowd with their hands. The 
crowd was a resistless wave of humanity. After 
a while, the police were swamped by their fel- 
low-creatures. 

Nessie grew so excited that Joe’s restraining 
hand could scarcely keep her in check. She was 
eager to join in the fray, but her attention was 
divided by lovemaking which Joe carried on de- 
spite the excitement of the evening. Perhaps he 
was a good psychologist and knew when to press 
his advantage. He was not conscious of the fact 
that they were the only couple still in the shad- 


ows. 


“Let us go,” Joe pleaded time and time again, 
But Nessie was still gripped in the happen- 
ings external to her emotions. Several cars drove 
off with loud blasts of their horns. They both 
felt that the crisis had been reached. 

“Come, Nessie, child, we ain’t got nothing to 
do with this; let us go home before they call 
us for witness tomorrow.” 

Nessie hesitated. 

“Come on, Nessie, you want to get mixed up 
in this dangerous thing? You don’t see it is kill, 
they trying to kill the police them. Do you want 
to have your name called?” 

“Oh! you Joe! You coward! All you men 
like to run when you see trouble; you ain’t see 
*tis most of the women them fighting ?” 

Once or twice before Joe had seen Nessie’s 
anger at the boiling point and he knew that 
she would not stop to reason if she got too ex- 
cited ; incidentally his carefully prepared night 
would have been spoiled. 

“Come on, let us go.” 

But Nessie saw some man in a free for all fist 
fight knocking against the crowd, hitting here 
and there. An atavistic urge in her made her 
furious. She struggled with Joe. 

They were almost out of the shadow now, but 
Joe clung to her uncaring that the yellowish 
glare from the sparse electric bulbs revealed 
their embrace. Behind them, dark, and silent, 
the Methodist Church loomed against the sky. 
In this churchyard boug .invillea, blooming cac- 
tus, and jasmine sent out a faint ethereal per- 
fume. The unpaved square was alive with peo- 
ple, weaving now among the tamarind trees 
and now dashing madly toward the rostrum; 
some shouting with the madness of the moment, 
and others crying with pain. 

“Come on, Nessie, this is no place for us; let 
us go.” 

But Nessie might well have been deaf. While 
she did not struggle too hard to escape from 
Joe’s arm, she seemed spiritually far away. Per- 
haps a small corner of her brain still held con- 
trol over her actions and she was not entirely 
under the spell of the battle. 

“Joe, let’s hit somebody !” she exclaimed ; but 
Joe only tried to kiss her. 

She avoided him deftly. 

“Damn Daniel,” Joe muttered. 

Instantly she was on the defensive. “Don’t 
damn Daniel!” she exclaimed. “He is our sav- 
iour.” 

She struggled with Joe some more and tried 
to get away. 

“Let us go,” Joe urged, but Nessie felt that 
she had not taken her proper part in the night’s 
melodrama. 

(Continued on Page 318) 
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Negro Farmers and Bargaining Power 
What Happened Under the AAA? 


By V. A. Epwarps 


6¢ EW occasions teach new duties.” 
N These words of Lowell in his Present 
Crisis may be very aptly applied to 

the depressing experiences through which farm- 
ers in general have passed in recent years. But 
they seem to have peculiar significance relative 
to the three hundred Negro farm families with 
whom the writer has had close contact within 
the past few months.* That the significance of 
these words may be more amply pointed out it 
may be well to employ the historical approach. 
In the days of physical slavery after Negroes 
were permitted to become 


When the Negro group, living in the southern 
states, was disfranchised there was frustrated in 
many members of this group an enthusiasm for 
the active participation in civic and _ political 
affairs. But this enthusiasm was not to be abated. 
It found new mediums of expression through 
the churches, lodges and particularly the secret 
societies which started in the cities and spread 
rather rapidly to remote rural communities. Be- 
cause of their local, state and national set-up the 
secret societies became for a large number of 
Negroes comparable “substitute objects” for 

their lost political participa- 


members of their masters’ 
churches they soon discovered 
that the privilege of member- 
ship did not automatically 
give to them the privileges 
which were accorded to every 
other member. This situation 
created a desire on the part of 
such men as George Liele and 
Richard Allen for a “vine 
and fig tree” of their own un- 
der which Negroes could wor- 
ship God according to the 


Is there a way out for the 
Negro farmer? Will he ever 
recover from the effects of 
the depression? Professor Ed- 
wards of Morehouse College 


offers some suggestions. 


-The Editor. 


tion. These organizations met 
social and economic needs 
which were no doubt vaguely 
felt at first by many of the 
members. The needs to be 
met were sensed by a few 
such men in Georgia as Rev- 
erend J. M. Simms, Bishop 
Turner and W. E. Terry, who 
made the needs felt with such 
telling effect that secret socie- 
ties not only spread to remote 
rural communities but in cities 


dictation of their conscience, 

and over which they could have charge. Thus 
in the perilous days of human bondage (1782) 
and 1794) these oppressed leaders championed 
the cause of their oppressed people for religious 
liberty and achieved it to the extent that by 1800 
it is estimtaed that there were 25,000 Negro 
Baptists. 

During the early days of Reconstruction when 
Negro leadership, by a large majority was illiter- 
ate and scarcely any provisions were made by 
the State to meet the appalling educational needs 
of Negro citizens, such churchmen as William J. 
White and Wesley J. Gaines and Booker T. 
Washington were moved to action in order to 
vouchsafe the destiny of the Negro group. As a 
result of the initiative demonstrated by such 
men as named above liberal arts and mechanical 
art schools, though not adequate, have been 
— for Negroes throughout the South- 
and. 


*Contact with these families located in Macon and 
Green Counties, Georgia, was made in January, 1935 
while collecting data for a socio-economic study of 
these counties that is being made under the auspices of 
the Interracial Commission. 


such institutions as the Or- 
phan Home at Americus, Georgia, and such 
buildings as the Odd Fellows Building in Atlanta 
and the Masonic Temple in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, still stand to the testimony of their effec- 
tiveness. 

While the needs which gave impetus to the 
organization of Negro churches, and the found- 
ing of educational institutions as well as to 
the spread of secret societies are still evident 
more or less new needs have arisen on the social 
and economic horizon of the New Deal with re- 
spect to Negro farmers. Will these new needs 
of farmers and those directly dependent upon 
them—constituting 70 per cent of the Negro 
population in Georgia and 56 per cent for the 
United States—be met with a similar zeal to 
that with which the religious, civic, educational, 
social and economic needs were met even in the 
days of slavery, and in the Reconstruction period 
when the majority of Negroes were illiterate and 
when the Negro citizens of America were legally 
excluded from the polls? 

The new needs are clothed in the following 
conditions. The Cotton Control Plan without a 
doubt was designed to improve conditions for 
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all classes of farmers whose source of income 
was principally cotton. Notwithstanding this fact 
small farmers in general have experienced greater 
difficulties than have larger farmers. In addition 
to this condition it has been the observation of 
the writer that Negro landowners and renters 
have experienced even greater difficulties than 
the general group of farmers, large or small. 
Their acreage has been cut to a lower figure, 
and their poundage allotment is consistently 
smaller than that of the share cropper whose 
landlord happens to be white. In some instances 
it has been observed that Negroes owning their 
farms were not allowed 500 pounds of lint cot- 
ton (tax free) to the plow. On the other hand 
very rarely was the Negro cropper cut below 
1,000 pounds to the plow. Redress has been 
sought by both owners and renters only with the 
result of making bad matters worse. 

The condition described above is not intended 
to indicate that the share cropper’s position is 
without perils even though he gets additional 
poundage (tax free), and has easier access to 
local relief agencies. He has not understood the 
Bankhead Bill, especially the provisions designed 
for his benefit. Frequently he has not, as re- 
ported, shared equally in the cotton plowed up. 
In some instances croppers are reported by the 
landlord as wage hands, and borderline renters 
are reported to governmental authorities as 
croppers; and not infrequently they are treated 
accordingly. Ofttimes the cropper does not know 
what his itemized account is. 

Nevertheless, in December, 1934 the Negro 
farmers and white farmers who held serial num- 
bers were entreated alike to go to the polls and 
vote on the Bankhead Bill. By an overwhelming 
majority the vote was in favor of the Bill. Ex- 
pressions were made by those in favor of the Bill 
to the effect that its shortcomings could be ad- 
justed casting the whole Bill aside. Granting 
this to be true, and granting that the necessary 
corrections of the Bill in question are made in 
Washington, will the local federal administrative 
personnel change? Will the corrections of the 
Bill in Washington change the attitude of the 
local agencies? Will Negro farmers, who evi- 
dently have not had the necessary “friends in 
court,” be likely any more than before to share 
equally in the corrections of the Bill this year 
and in the years that are to follow under such a 
plan? 

In addition to the problems involved in the 
Cotton Control Plan there are still other prob- 
lems arising out of the local Emergency Relief 
Administration and the administration of funds 
by the county Boards of Education. There are 
also such problems as exorbitant credit and the 
upkeep of public roads in communities where 
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for the most part Negroes live. The latter p:ob- 
lems, however, are not recent developments. 

In the first place Negroes get help for the 
most part from the local relief agencies throvgh 
the recommendation of some white person, usu- 
ally their landlords. There was a general fee:ing 
expressed by the heads of Negro families to the 
effect that the families who most needed help, 
whose children were out of school either for the 
lack of books or sufficient clothing, and not in- 
frequently for the lack of both, received the 
least consideration. Judging from the low in- 
comes and the consequent expenditures plus the 
general conditions around the homes of many 
families who are reported to have applied for 
help and failed to get any, the recommendations 
of the local white persons were based upon per- 
sonal likes and dislikes rather than upon need. 
Frequently it was reported that the person seck- 
ing help was promised an investigation which 
was greatly delayed or not made at all. Very 
rarely, it was observed, did Negro landowners, 
particularly widows in straitened circumstances, 
get any consideration. On the other hand it was 
reported in one instance that a white landlord 
was on relief, therefore his tenants, though sick 
and in need of medical care, could not get any 
assistance. 

As to the public schools in the open country, 
the rural school teachers interviewed reported a 
salary of twenty dollars a month, one hundred 
twenty dollars for a term of six months. The 
buildings in which these schools were conducted, 
except for those in some of the larger villages, 
were of poor construction, inadequately equipped 
and heated. In many communities there were no 
school buildings. School was held in church 
edifices. In one instance it was observed that the 
County School Superintendent condemned the 
Negro school building near the beginning of the 
school term without getting anything from the 
Board of Education to replace as quickly as 
possible the building which he had condemned. 
In that same section of the country white 
people have two consolidated brick schools. 
Either because it was thought to be not the best 
thing to do, or because of fear, there was 
not found a single Negro group in the open 
country that had met the County Board of Edu- 
cation and asked for improved school facilities. 
Contact with the County Superintendent was 
usually made by some one influential Negro in 
the community. 

The statement of the above observations is 
not designed to accentuate unduly the racial 
factor as the basic cause of the undesirable ex- 
isting conditions at the expense of economic 
and other contributing factors. The writer is 
aware of the fact that Negro citizens irrespective 
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of locality cannot live unto themselves any more 
than any group of American citizens; nor is he 
unmindtul of the fact that in the final analysis 
exploitation is color blind. But the fact remains 
that Negro farmers, as a group, because of the 
surrounding circumstances of race discrimina- 
tion, of the general denial of the ballot in rural 
areas, of the lack of representation on juries and 
on the various County Boards, of the unequal 
distribution of educational funds, and infrequent 
socially constructive contacts are the easiest prey 
to the operating economic, civic and social ex- 
ploitative system. And without initiative on the 
part of Negro farmers to stand in the light of 
their citizenship and contend incessantly for ne- 
cessary adjustments in keeping with that citizen- 
ship, they will be increasingly an easier prey to 
the system under which they live. 

The general impression gained with respect 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and the ad- 
ministration of all forms of relief as well as edu- 
cational funds in rural counties is this: Negro 
farmers have no medium of their own creation 
through which they can cooperate with local, 
state and federal authorities in properly adminis- 
tering to local educational, economic and social 
needs as they arise. They are not in a position as 
citizens of the local commonwealth to ask for 
the needed school improvements and for more 
adequate salaries for their teachers. Therefore 
they are denied what rightfully belongs to them. 
Negro farmers have their churches, schools and 
lodges. Notwithstanding the farmers’ participa- 
tion in, and the contributions in the past of these 
institutions religiously, economically, civicly and 
socially, Negro farmers are disorganized. Trained 
rural leadership in religion, education, business, 
medicine and law is scarce. The would-be leaders 
at present (preachers and teachers) for the most 
part are absentee leaders. The county agricul- 
tural and home demonstration agents’ hands are 
tied because of their appointment to their re- 
spective positions. As a result of these conditions 
Negro farmers deprive themselves of bargaining 
power—by which is meant that form of social 
communication which creates conditions of 
agreement between parties settling what each 
shall give and receive in a transaction. The 
needed bargaining power, which takes its rise 
from a desire on the part of the farmers them- 
selves to create a satisfying life on the farm, in 
the language of the poet “is not attained by a 
sudden flight.” It will come only as result of 
fundamental, practical and persistent education- 
al processes which vouchsafe to every citizen his 
inalienable rights and the pursuit of happiness. 

The new economic and social problems that 
have come more in evidence as they manifest 
themselves on the horizon of the New Deal with 
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respect to Negro farmers should in no wise dis- 
courage the farmers, nor those who feel them- 
selves responsible in a measure for the farmers’ 
well-being. As in the days of American slavery 
and Reconstruction these problems should be 
viewed as new occasions for rallying a neglected 
group to take its rightful place in the sun. 
The time is long overdue for farmers to dem- 
onstrate the practicability of the lesson taught 
by a father to his seven sons when he 
gave to each of them a small stick and asked 
them to break the sticks. At the word the seven 
sons plied their strength and each stick was brok- 
en. The father then tied together seven sticks 
of the same size and asked each son to take his 
turn in an attempt to break the bundle of seven 
sticks. When each son had failed to break the 
bundle of sticks the father said: “My sons if 
you stand together, as these seven sticks were 
not broken, neither can you be broken by ad- 
verse circumstances in life. Where there is unity 
there is strength.” 

Negro farmers as single sticks have been and 
still are being broken. They have inadequate 
means of expressing their views as to what is 
worthwhile in rural life—the life of so large a 
group of Negroes. They have little or no means 
of seeking redress for their grievances. Their 
plight even under the New Deal urgently de- 
mands bundling of the sticks. 

The program of suggested action in the above 
paragraphs is not one that can be put immedi- 
ately into effect in every rural county or com- 
munity where Negroes reside. The reason being 
that conditions affecting community organization 
vary with different communities. For example 
in some communities there will be a lack of ne- 
cessary leadership; in others there will be in all 
probability a lack of favorable attitude toward 
such a program by persons more or less influen- 
tial. Therefore careful consideration should be 
given in the outset as to the place of organiza- 
tion and the constituents through whom such a 
program is to be effected. 


Organization Setup 


First of all Negro landowners and such other 
farmers in a county, let us say, who manage 
their own affairs to the extent of being able to 
buy and sell their produce when and where and 
from whom they deem it best, should be asked 
to become members of a farmers’ organization. 
Such an organization may be known as the X 
County Farmers’ Union for Negroes, or any 
other appropriate name. In the meantime the 
professional leaders in the county who earn their 
livelihood by serving rural people should become 
members of such an organization. The suggested 
organization may have the usually elected offi- 


Pa 


cers, namely, president, vice president (as many 
as necessary), secretary and treasurer. It will 
have such committees as the executive, program, 
economic improvement, social and civic im- 
provement, and a community committee. There 
may be a need for the last named committee to 
deal with problems peculiar to certain communi- 
ties. There should be a membership fee com- 
mensurate with the type of program proposed. 
When a sufficient number of County Unions are 
formed a State, and in time a National Negro 
farmers’ organization may be formed in accord- 
ance with State and Federal laws governing such 
organizations. 


Purpose 


The general purpose of the proposed, organ- 
ization is to create a satisfying life on the farm 
for Negroes (1) by cooperating with existing 
local welfare agencies as far as possible, (2) by 
initiating other needed programs. 

The specific functions of the proposed organ- 
ization will be social, civic and economic in 
nature. That is, the srganization will seek to im- 
prove conditions of Negro farmers through their 
buying and selling power. To use a hypothetical 
case for example: In the January meeting of the 
Y County Farmers’ Union of one hundred mem- 
bers the subject for discussion was Community 
Needs and Individual Farmers’ Needs for the 
Year 1935. Two communities needed school 
buildings, another needed the public roads and 
bridge repaired. The village community needed 
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improvements in sanitation, and street lights on 
several corners. As to the farmers’ needs, cach 
farmer will need on the average of five tons of 
commercial fertilizer. They will spend $1.000 
altogether for farm wagons; $4,000 for tractors 
and other farm machinery. Eight will trace in 
their family automobiles. The merchants who 
sell fertilizer, wagons and tractors also hold im- 
portant places on the Boards in the county yov- 
ernment. At the close of the discussion the Union 
sent out a joint committee on economic and so- 
cial improvement with instructions to bargain 
with those local concerns in terms of both com- 
munity and individual farmers’ needs. Instruc- 
tions were also given to accord the most con- 
sideration to those concerns which will not only 
give reasonable figures but which will also be in- 
strumental in helping to improve Negro schools, 
rural and village health conditions and to meet 
other social needs. The same rules will govern 
the selling of farm products as that of buying. 

The proposed organization will seek to co- 
operate directly with the Local and State Boards 
of Public Health and Education. It will dissemi- 
nate knowledge of progressive farm practices 
and safeguard the morale of Negro farmers as 
American citizens on a national as well as on a 
local scale. The organization will need close 
and sympathetic supervision by interested local 
and state leaders, suitable literature for pro- 
gram making, guidance from experts in all 
phases of our general, but particularly our rural, 
social, civic and economic life. 


By Epwarp S. Harpwick 
An they hung him from a tree... 


the mob 


For this was their reaction to life, 


their job 


Though imbued with congruent spirits of devotion 


... they said 


Their women and children goaded them on in fiendish glee 


the mob 


and spit their vengeance upon their victims’ head. 


One hundred craven men and strong... 


Howl in gibbering frenzy . . . as the limb . . . groans and creaks 


beneath its unwanted burden. 


The body .. . Life now flown, dangles in grotesque manner. 
Their job well done . . . their pent up emotional bellies distended . . . 


. . . God’s night descends .. . as a blanket of despondent despair 
To wipe from the view of a romantic dusk shrouded moon .. . 


The feeble handiwork of an era! 
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The Literary Scene 


Chronicle and Comment 


Realism in the South 


By A. Brown 


Georgia thoroughly and can get it down. 

Kneel To The Rising Sun (Viking $2.50) 
is a fine successor to God’s Little Acre and 
Tobacco Road and at its best is fully equal to 
the best in those novels. Here are tenant farmers, 
small town loungers, pool-room sharks, scapegoat 
Negroes. Here is the same effortless conveying 
of a setting and a way of life: “Downtown at 
the noon hour was quiet except for a handful of 
Negroes from the country who were sitting on 
the shaded station platform eating rat-trap 
cheese and soda crackers.” Here is the frank 
honesty of letting characters step into the picture 
who realistically belong there, but in books like 
Bradford’s are tabu: “All Arch asked, he had 
said, was for Clem Henry to overstep his place 
just one little half inch, or to talk back to him 
with just one little short word, and he would 
do the rest. Everybody knew what Arch meant 
by that, especially if Clem did not turn and run. 
And Clem had not been known to run from any- 
body, after fifteen years in the country.” There 
is greater emphasis upon brutality and social 
injustice than was apparent in Caldwell’s earlier 
books. 

Some of the stories deal with the antics of 
love-struck crackers, and with bewildered bump- 
kins, but the humor, though rough and ribald, 
is not burlesque. More numerous are stories like 
“Martha Jean,” “The Cold Winter,” “Daugh- 
ters,” and “Masses of Men,” bitter transcripts of 
starvation, wretchedness, cruelty, and bestiality. 
The simplicity of the writing in these stories 
of social protest enables Caldwell to reach un- 
forgettable effects of pity and horror. 

“Candy-Man Beechum,” “Blue Boy,” and 
“Kneel to the Rising Sun” center about Negroes. 
The first, recalling Bradford in its folk-flavor, 
is a poetic account of Candy-Man, a travelling 
boy with flapping feet, who, on his way to see 
his gal, was shot down for nothing by a white 
policeman. The Negro’s bitter experience with 
the law is common enough in actuality, but rare 
in the books that “show the true South.” “Blue 
Boy” is the ugly anecdote of a Negro idiot whose 
grotesque tricks entertain the surfeited “high 
class ladies and gentlemen.” “Kneel to the Ris- 
ing Sun” is, to the reviewer, Caldwell’s greatest 


FE coos CALDWELL knows his native 


short story. The misery of short-rationed share- 
croppers, the sadism of ignorant, bored land- 
lords, the crushing force of an unjust system 
are powerfully portrayed. New to fiction but 
surely not to life are Lonnie, a white man, made 
a whining coward by years of share-cropping 
slavery, and Clem, a Negro, stolid and condi- 
tioned by his surroundings, but doggedly cour- 
ageous and willing to take only so much 
before rebelling. The high point of the tragedy 
is where Lonnie, having been befriended by 
Clem, betrays him to their mutual enemy, the 
landlord, Arch Gunnard. With all of his real 
interests inclining him toward Clem, he had to 
‘act like a white man’ ; inferior in all respects to, 
Clem, he had to be true to ‘white superiority’ 
by betraying him. 

As can be seen from the above, Erskine Cald- 
well’s simplicity of prose and apparent artless- 
ness in plotting are deceptive. There are a great 
many implications between the lines; the most 
anecdotal sketch repays a second reading. The 
South that Caldwell portrays is not the usual 
‘literary’ South, but it is easily recognizable to 
anyone willing, not to search for it, but merely 
to look at it. The Georgia he shows is what most 
poor Georgians, black and white, have to see, 
since they are not able yet to afford rose-colored 
spectacles. 

Robert Rylee, a young Southerner, has written 
a compassionate, impressive novel of Negro life 
in Deep Dark River (Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50). 
Mose Southwick, a share-cropper, courageously 
protests against his wife’s carryings-on with Mr. 
Birney, the plantation manager. The bad Negro 
hired by Birney to kill Mose, is killed by Mose 
instead in self defense. Mose is captured and 
framed. A liberal woman lawyer, Mary Win- 
ston, takes his case. She is defeated by the con- 
certed line-up against her. Contact with Mose’s 
rich personality is educational for her, but Mose 
is convicted. The novel closes with Mose in 
prison, finding peace in preaching salvation 
through suffering, and in cultivating the prison 
cotton fields. 

The novel has the bitter ring of truth in its 
picture of life in the delta valley towns and on 
the plantations. Southern types of all sorts, black 
and white, vicious and well-meaning, rich and 
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poor, are ably characterized. Outstanding among 
the people are Colonel Lon Rutherford, relic 
of the old South, Mary Winston, Birney, the 
manager who distills corn better than he grows 
cotton, and the unfaithful Beatrice. Mose is at 
the center of the picture: self-contained, with 
grim double-edged humor, burdened by the mis- 
eries of his people even more than by his own, 
mystical, yet definitely a Negro of the delta, he 
is more complex than most Negro characters. 
Mr. Rylee is clearly aware of the gross wrongs 
of his native section: sheriffs in cahoots with 
whiskey-peddlers, the law maintaining the ini- 
quities of the share-cropping system, oppression 
that ranges from stealing a Negro client’s cow 
to hiring murderers to kill upstanding Negroes. 
He is no sentimental Negrophile; he includes 
able sketches of Negro highjackers, bootleggers, 
easy women, and toadies for white folks. De- 
scriptions of the land where fecundity of vegeta- 
tion and decay of moral fiber seem to keep pace, 
are sensitively done. 

Rich in humaneness, clearly observed, and at 
times beautifully registered, Deep Dark River is 
still not flawless. Mary Winston’s naive unwil- 
lingness to accept the plain facts about Southern 
justice seems out of character with her maturity. 
Why Mose moved a city hussy to a lonesome 


THE LITERARY SCENE 


Moment-Flare 


By Grace Stone Coates 


UDDENLY, all that is not so 
of beauty, seems more real to me 


plantation and why Beatrice went are unsolved 
mysteries. Mose’s ironic manliness degener. tes 
too quickly into passivity. Moreover, there is an 
insistence upon editorializing that is not always 
convincing. When Mr. Rylee looks back upon 
the glory of the past, something like special 
pleading enters. “There was once beauty hee,” 
he writes. There was never enough beauty there, 
even in the chivalrous past, to have kept a Necro 
from being framed if it paid to frame him. He 
sympathizes with old Rutherford, as being too 
fine-grained to be effectual in the drastic present. 
But his ineffectuality is as logical as his son's 
barbarity, and they are in great part cause and 
effect. When Mr. Rylee writes that “Mose had 
the mystic singing and intuitiveness of the black 
race, and the intelligence of the white race,” 
he is stopping a good story for trite generaliza- 
tions, the first dubious, and the second disproved 
by his own realistic observations. Finally, if Mr. 
Rylee implies, as he seems to, that out of this 
labyrinth of injustice and exploitation the 
Negro’s only way is that of Christian resignation 
and mystic attachment to the soil, he is joining a 
numerous but inferior company. That way out 
of the labyrinth has only seemed to lead deeper 
in. 


than sordid life I know, and know, 


endlessly, day by day by day. 


I will say over and over, say 


to myself the word that stabbed my spirit ; 
finger its edged injustice; hear it 


till its insult thrusts no pain thru me. 


I shall move it in and out, like a knife 
accustomed, until no blood follows ; 


let it numb itself a way thru my life, 


sliding unfelt the easy callus. 


If my life must throb let it vibrate only 
to the piston-thrust of a driving will— 


but my heart contracts to something chill, 


desperately small and lonely. 
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DIVINE WHITE RIGHT, by Trevor Bowen. Harper 
& Bros. $1.75. 


“P\IVINE White Right” is an ironical y titled book 

by Trevor Bowen on race relations between white 
and colored people in the United States, and the in- 
fluence of the church and religious organizations in cor- 
recting existing untoward conditions. 

In the chapter on “Hospitalization for Negroes,” he 
shows that there are two schools of thought among col- 
ored physicians as to the best means of attaining the 
one and the same ultimate end, namely the improving 
of professional standards and increasing professional op- 
portunities. The most “advanced position is taken by a 
group in New York City,” explicitly the Manhattan 
Medical Society, although not specified by name. This 
group has taken the position that there should be no 
segregation of Negro patients, and that Negro doctors 
and nurses shou'd have identical training if they are to 
survive and be able to reflect professionally, proper credit 
upon their race; as opposed to the position of certain 
whites and colored physicians who would seck the same 
objective by discreetly moving along a segregated front. 
He shows that this advanced position (of the Manhattan 
Medical Society) is exposed to attack from all sides, 
although it has many “underground supporters,” and the 
author feels that it will have important repercussions 
in the elevation of scientific and ethical standards among 
colored physicians. 

Harlem Hospital is cited by the author as an example 
of a non-segregated type of municipal hospital, and is 
the only one of its kind in the country, which fact has 
made it a center of controversy for the past several 
years. He visited and investigated Harlem Hospital in 
1953, and about it he has this to say: “Harlem Hospital 
seems to have faced the whole subject with a degree of 
frankness that is unique. Its policy of scientific objec- 
tiveness in the care of the sick seeks to avoid any other 
considerations than those which contribute directly to 
this policy. That other considerations, political, profes- 
siona! and personal have on occasion sought to impose 
themselves upon the policies of the institution goes with- 
out saying. So utterly revolutionary are these simple 
policies when they largely concern the welfare of Ne- 
grocs, that only the high moral courage, integrity and 
unimpeachable professional standing of the senior staff 
members, both white and colored, have withstood re- 
peated efforts to divert them . . . the indications are that 
the Harlem system works in regard to the status and 
standards of Negroes in the medical profession. The 
professiona' attitude there is that mere color is no bar 
against merit, from the foot of the ladder to its topmost 
rung . . . Harlem Hospital demonstrates the ability of 
colored physicians to take professional responsibility, and 
offers an excellent illustration of organizational coopera- 
tion between white and colored doctors under helpful 
and distinguished leadership.” As a member of the staff 
of Har’em Hospital, I can testify to the accuracy and 
truth of the above observations, and it might be added 
that Harlem Hospital even today represents the greatest 


experiment on a large scale practical basis of interracial 
cooperation in America. It should be looked upon by 
white and black citizens alike as an example of what 
can be done and what should be done in the matter 
of Negro hospitalization. 

It is to be regretted that the author did not go more 
into detail and report briefly on the survey of Harlem 
Hospita', which was made in 1933, by the Harlem 
Hospital Investigating Committee, that was appointed 
by the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, with Dr. Walter L. Niles as Chairman, 
as it would have furnished authoritative professional 
opinion confirming the author’s personal observations. 
Those who oppose the granting of exact equality of op- 
portunity to the colored physician and nurse have used 
and still use the cry of “incompetency” either openly 
or through a subtle whispering campaign, in many and 
varied guises, to defeat the aims and aspirations of the 
Negro profession. If it has done nothing else Harlem 
Hospital has indisputably proved all such vicious propa- 
ganda to be a lie, although ofttimes it has emanated from 
high places, and sometimes with official sanction. 


Above and beyond this, as pointed out in an editorial 
in the March issue of Opportunity, the battleground for 
the fight against race prejudice has been set, and it is 
in the field of hospitals, whether we realize it or not; 
and if we fail in our efforts to secure identical justice 
on this front of the race struggle, we will fail on all the 
other fronts also. It is this that gives any program in 
this field such significant and added importance ; and the 
acceptance on our part of a substandard professional 
status blights our hopes and stunts our growth for many 
years to come. 


Concerning medical school training the author says: 
“The first deviation caused by race prejudice is noted in 
the ear_iest training of the Negro medical student, and 
it continues throughout the professional career of the 
Negro physician.” He states that which is generally 
known, namely, that they are rarely admitted to white 
medical schools, and that they are barred as internes 
from most “colored” hospitals (for example, although 
none are cited by him, the Grady Hospital’s Colored 
Division in Atlanta.) High tribute is paid to the incal- 
culable services rendered by the two medical schools 
for Negroes, namely, Howard and Meharry, and he is 
of the opinion that they have proved “beyond peradven- 
ture the availability of the Negro for medical practice” ; 
an opinion with which I concur. Many Jewish applicants 
for the study of medicine are denied admission to Ameri- 
can medical schools because of race, but the Jewish 
people, although financially able to set up medical 
schools of their own have not done so, because they did 
not think it advanced their best interests to accept segre- 
gation in medical training; and we shou'd take a leaf 
out of their book and not encourage further segregation 
in our medical training, but rather work to widen oppor- 
tunities for training in existing medical schools. On this 
point the author remarks: “Yet it is inconceivable that 
the full scope of personality can properly be developed 
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under a blighting caste restriction, nor can it be expected 
that these institutions can arrive at their highest poten- 
tial development while they are excluded from organ- 
izational contact with other great schools. It depends 
for its inspirational! life upon contributing factors in the 
academic world without, as well as within, its own gates. 
Deprived of the revitalizing ebb and flow of contempo- 
rary thought and experience, its energies will inevitably 
be restricted, its horizons narrowed, its spiritual life 
devitalized and inverted.” Nothing in this paragraph 
noted by your commentator, is to be taken by implica- 
tion or inference as a criticism of our two colored medi- 
cal schools, as such is not intended, because they are 
filling in splendid fashion and in an unse'fish manner a 
great racial need and they are needed more today than 
ever ; but it is my purpose to point out that our outlook 
must be broadened so that we may know that we also 
need an ever increasing and widening opportunity before 
we can realize in sound scientific achievement our fullest 
potential possibilities as a race. 


The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York 
is a private institution that is inextricably bound up with 
the history of colored people, since it was founded in 
1872 by James Lenox, because a'l existing hospitals re- 
fused to admit an old respected colored servant. He 
dedicated it “to the poor of New York, without regard 
to race, creed or color.” The author shows this and 
notes that Negroes participated in the public fund 
raising campaign for the new building which the hos- 
pital now occupies, and that the face of the new build- 
ing presents in bronzed letters the wishes of Mr. Lenox, 
relative to its democratic purposes. The hospital authori- 
ties have lived up to the exact letter of the inscription 
in regard to indigent Negro patients, but the author 
goes into detail about the restrictions placed upon the 
colored patient able to pay, and the colored doctor and 
nurse ; the !atter being completely barred. It might be 
of interest to know that your reviewer, in a conference 
with the President of Presbyterian Hospital, over the 
case of Miss Catchings, a colored nurse who was per- 
mitted to go on duty for one night and then was 
dismissed the following day because she was colored, and 
the case of a prominent minister’s wife who was denied 
admission to the Harkness pavilion of the hospital, be- 
cause she was colored, was informed by the President of 
the hospital’s Board of Managers, that: “colored people 
should not expect Presbyterian Hospital to accept col- 
ored nurses for training as long as they were jim-crowed 
in the municipal hospita's by the City of New York,” 
and that “colored patients will be accepted in any other 
part of the hospital excepting the Harkness pavilion.” 
This was several years ago, and the author found con- 
ditions to be essentially the same today. I still have the 
feeling that James Lenox would turn over in his grave 
if he could see the institution he had founded had not 
grown one iota in its sense of social justice and its re- 
sponsibi'ity to mankind in extending the use of its great 
facilities in the training of all peoples in the art and 
practice of medicine. 

The author stresses the need of increased hospital 
facilities in the South, and he indicts the inhumanity 
and conscienceless brutality of Southern hospitals in 
denying the colored sick hospitalization in those areas 
where there are no colored hospitals, as epitomized by 
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the death of Juliette Derricotte, who was barbarwus'y 
denied admission to the Dalton, Georgia, hospita!, al- 
though she received a very serious injury in that city, 
and she died following an ambulance journey of :nany 
miles in an effort to reach a hospital. He makes this 
general statement about available hospital beds for Ne. 
groes, to wit: “Where hospitals are available to colored 
people it is usualy as separate institutions or segrecated 
divisions of the municipal system. Sometimes these : gre- 
gated institutions are conducted in connection with a 
medical school, but where this occurs, the school is usu- 
ally for white students, and in such instances the hospital 
staff is appointed by the school or university.” Provident 
Hospital in Chicago is just the reverse, and it gathers 
its dubious distinction by the fact that in addition to 
being a segregated institution for Negro patients, with a 
white consulting staff, and a Negro subordinate staff: 
it is tied up with the University of Chicago, for the 
express purpose of segregating Negro medical students 
attending the University in their clinical training. Your 
reviewer has elsewhere pointed out the disastrous future 
effect of this morally debasing organizational! set-up. 

Concerning government hospitals, he says, “that some 
government funds have gone into hospitalization for 
the veterans of the World War who are Negroes, in 
segregated institutions,” and it is unfortunate that he 
failed to mention that the United States government, 
might possibly have, through the activities of former 
Senator David A. Reed and the American Legion, offi- 
cially advanced the color bar north of the Potomac river 
and given us a segregated veterans hospital in Pennsyl- 
vania, had it not been for the righteously indignant pro- 
test sounded by the Negro Press, the N.A.A.C.P., and the 
Manhattan Medical Society of New York City. 

He makes a general attack on racia! segregation in the 
following words: “The fact that practices that are in- 
compatible with justice are widely accepted by the op- 
pressed does not make such practices workable, any more 
than the defenceless victim’s delivery of his valuables 
under pressure of a bandit’s gun makes that form of 
banditry ‘workable’ Segregation and its attendant prac- 
tices deprive Negroes of most of the things that human 
beings cherish, by a system as ruthless as jungle law. 
Can this system be called workable because it exists?” 
Again, “Segregation suspends a'l honorable codes in 
dealing with the submerged, under the cynical justifica- 
tion of maintaining the ascendant’s integrity. It imposes 
on the submerged terms which the ascendant would 
unhesitatingly condemn as unfair, indecent and ruthless 
if imposed upon himself.” And, too, “The face-saving 
presumption that merit can scale the barrier raised 
against the submerged is a myth: tractability is the test 
imposed, and Negro ability is commonly recognized as a 
threat against white ascendancy. Clearly the intention 
is sheer repression.”” He concludes his remarks about the 
inhuman abuses that occur in a segregated order of 
society by saying: “the abuses will be ended when the 
system is ended.” 

One section of the book is devoted to the economic 
background of the racial conflict from the Slave Era, 
through reconstruction up to the present date, and the 
re‘ationship of Negroes through this time period to the 
labor movement. He studied and reports on the effects 
of the migration of the Negro to the North during the 
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World War. The discrimination suffered by Negroes 
during the war, within and without the Army is noted, 
as shown by the following sentence concerning Colonel 
Young: “Fortuitous circumstances came to the aid of 
white supremacy when Colonel Charles Young . . . was 
retired with ‘high blood pressure’.” Concerning the 
Washington riot after the war, he says: “Armed Negroes 
ended it on the third day.”’ Lynching is termed: “That 
most contemptible of all forms of terrorism and repres- 
sion.’ The effect of the New Deal on the Negro is noted 
as follows: “The plight of the share-cropper under the 
AAA, and the wage differential in the NRA, and the 
low ratings in the PWA classifications, are shown to be 
downright dishonesty on the part of a calloused govern- 
ment.” 

In another section one finds an authoritative and in- 
teresting record of the churches in the days of slavery 
and their relation to the question of slavery. The re- 
sponsibility churches today bear with regards to racial 
segregation is commented on as follows: “The increas- 
ingly intolerable burden which discrimination is placing 
upon Negroes in the United States can no longer be 
regarded with indifference by the white church, nor can 
pronouncements discharge the responsibility.” Unde- 
niably true. One entire chapter is given over to a study 
of the Y.M.C.A., and the Y.W.C.A. He points out that 
the Y.M.C.A. daily violates the various civil rights laws 
in the North, in many places, by denying dormitory 
and restaurant accommodations to colored persons, and 
he remarks as follows: “The obvious interpretations of 
these exclusions is the sheer color bar, for the purpose of 
avoiding any hurt to the susceptibilities of white mem- 
bers; in other words, if it is not secretaria! prejudice, 
it is thoughtfulness for the white dues-payers, or an- 
other form of economic pressure which moulds Associa- 
tion practice to the violation of Association’s principles.” 
He notes about the Y.W.C.A. that “There is no division 
or department of colored work (as is the case within the 
Y.M.C.A.), a fact which helps to preserve the integra- 
tion of all work within the general program.” And, he 
concludes, “Without any desire to draw unwarranted 
comparisons between the work of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, it should be said, that the local 
Women’s Associations, in practice generally offer no 
more Opposition to the pressure of local race prejudice 
than the Young Men’s Associations do.” 

One section is by Professor Ira de A. Reid, and in it 
is found the historical background of the church schools 
in the South. He states that our “colleges must choose 
between a policy of equivocation on race problems and 
the one expressed by Mangasarian when he said: “It is 
wrong to submit to evil. It is base to kiss the hand 
that robs us of our rights. We do not deserve freedom 
if we can endure slavery. Justice is born of the rebellion 
against wrong, as truth is born of the protest against 
error.” Professor Reid indicts the churches and the 
church schools of playing into the hands of ignorant 
and prejudiced persons. 

The volume throughout shows unmistakable evidence 
of careful and painstaking work done with an honesty, 
sincereness and forthrightness so rarely found in studies 
of this character, that it immediately achieves distinc- 
tion. It is refreshing to read because of the c’ear think- 
ing and common sense used by the author, and the 
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unsurpassedly objective way in which the material is 
handled. He indulges in no useless or captious criticisms, 
and still he strikes a new high for courage in seeking, 
coordinating and interpreting the many unpleasant facts 
found along the American color line. The language used 
is simple, direct and flawless; it permits of no misin- 
terpretations or evasions. The observations made are 
correct, and there is an obvious lack of bias on the 
part of the author in their presentation. 

I heartily recommend this book as worth careful study 
by al American citizens irrespective of color. 


LOUIS T. WRIGHT, M.D. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS PERE: LA TOUR DE NESLE, 
edited with introduction, notes and vocabu'ary by 
T. A. Daley ; Williamsport, Pa., The Bayard Press. 


R the first time, La Tour de Nesle, one of the most 

successful of Dumas’ dramas, has been edited for 
use in the American classroom, and by a Negro scholar, 
T. A. Daley, who last year received the doctorate de 
l'Universite de Paris. Unless their teachers avoid the 
work because of its background of incest, students will 
doubtless enjoy the melodramatic surprises, impossible 
situations and exciting climaxes of this typical and sig- 
nificant 'andmark of the French romantic theater. If 
the stimulation of student interest is, as it should be, 
an important factor in the selection of text-books, La 
Tour de Nesle should receive numerous adoptions. Too 
frequently, however, the French teacher, white or colored, 
continues reading a work year after year, merely because 
his professor used it a decade or two earlier. 

Dr. Daley’s interesting introduction, of twenty-nine 
pages, contains a biography of Dumas, a brief account 
of the origin of the romantic drama in France, with 
special emphasis on the important role played 
by the author of the Three Musketeers. We are reminded 
that Victor Hugo’s Hernani, usually credited with in- 
augurating the movement, was not produced until the 
year following Dumas’ Henri III et Sa Cour, which had 
received an enthusiastic reception at the Odeon in 1829. 
True, the preface to Hugo’s never-presented Cromwell 
had set forth the principles of the new school, but their 
first actual application was effected by his illustrious 
colored colleague. The introduction ends with a discus- 
sion of the legend that inspired Frederic Gaillardet 
(who later visited this country and became editor of the 
Courrier des Etats-Unis) to gather the dry bones to 
which Dumas gave life. The desire to be concise doubt- 
less obliged Dr. Daley to forego more detailed considera- 
tion of the interesting quarrel between the two colla- 
borators. Enough is given, however, to justify his con- 
clusion, and that of posterity: “L’auteur de la Tour 
de Nesle, c’est Dumas. . . .” 

It is perhaps to be regretted that this introduction was 
written in French. Frequent misprints—there are at least 
one hundred in the entire volume—coupled with the 
mention of names and expressions, for which no explana- 
tion is given (i. e., Jodelle, Vitet, pantagruelesque) ren- 
der somewhat difficult a text intended for “students who 
have had only a year, or a year and a half of French.” 
The reader might also desire more frequent notes to the 
text itself, where such phrases as de par la reine, a ce 

(Continued on Page 318) 
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Appointments 
Edward Rodriquez has been appointed assistant to the , 
director of the State Youth Administration of Florida 
with headquarters at Edward Waters College, Jackson- 
ville. He is a graduate of Morehouse College and re- 
ceived his A.M. at Atlanta University. 
* * 


Deaver Young has been appointed executive assistant 
to General Hugh Johnson, director of the Works Progress 
Administration of the City of New York. Mr. Young 
rose by successive steps to the position of chief of the 
Special Payroll Division of the New York Work Division 
of the FERA where he had twenty assistants under 
him. His present promotion was due to the record he 
made in this department. Mr. Young is a Certified Public 
Accountant in three states of the United States and a 
member of the National Association of Cost Account- 
ants. He was formerly business manager of Edward 
Waters College, Jacksonville, Florida, and a _ teacher 
at Tal'adega College, Talladega, Alabama. He is a 
graduate of Columbia University. 

* * * 

Walter Gordon of Los Angeles, California, has been 
appointed to the Board of Editors of the Law Journal 
of Ohio State University by virtue of his brilliant scholar- 
ship. 

* * * 
Scholarships 

Howard Glenn Allaway of Warrington, Nebraska, has 
been awarded the Gilbert M. Hitchcock Memorial Schol- 
arship for 1935 to the Columbia School of Journalism. 

The scholarship given by Mrs. Gilbert Hitchcock, 
widow of the late publisher of the Omaha World 
Herald, provides $1,000 for a year’s post graduate study. 

Allaway is a graduate of the University of Nebraska 

School of Journalism and since graduation has been on 
the staff of the Cedar County News and Wynot-Tribune. 
As a senior he served as editor of the Daily Nebraskan 
and was a member of the student council. He is an officer 
of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic society of 
the University. He was elected to Phi Beta Kappa after 
having made an exceptiona'ly high scholastic record. 
* * * 
Scholarships offered by the Alpha Phi Alpha Frater- 
nity have been awarded for the year 1935-36 as follows, 
according to an announcement from the office of the 
Director of Education, Professor Rayford Logan: 

“Mr. Charles Lione! Franklin, a student at Columbia 
University, has been awarded five hundred dollars 
($500) to help him complete his work for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy in sociology. 

“Mr. Myron Bumstead Townes, a teacher in the Booker 
T. Washington High School of Atlanta, Georgia, will 
receive four hundred dollars ($400) for advanced work 
toward the degree of doctor of philosophy in chemistry 
at the University of Michigan. Mr. Townes already holds 
the degree of Master of Arts from that institution. 

“To Mr. Henry Alexander Ryan of Le Moyne College, 


Memphis, Tennessee, and to Mr. Wiley Bowman D iniel, 
Jr., of Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee, have been 
granted one hundred dollar ($100) scholarships. 

“Two additional scholarships of one hundred dollars 
($100) each will be awarded later for the academic year 
1935-1936, Professor Logan announced.” 


* 


Awards 


Virginia Union University of Richmond conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Laws upon P. B. Young, editor and 
publisher of the Norfolk Journal and Guide, one of the 
most ably edited weekly journals in America. 


* 


Dr. Peter Marshall Murray, New York City, received 
the honorary degree of D.Sc. from New Orleans Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, Louisiana. Dr. Murray is a gradu- 
ate of Howard University School of Medicine and was 
formerly Assistant Surgeon in Chief, Freedman’s Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. At present he is Visiting Gynecolo- 


gist at Harlem Hospital. 
* * * 


Urban League Fellowships 


Frank C. Montero of Brooklyn, New York, graduate 
of Howard University, 1934, was awarded an Urban 
League fellowship for graduate study in the field of 
social work. Montero prepared for Howard at Mt. Her- 
mon Academy and has been employed by the Board of 
Pubic Welfare, Washington, D. C., and the ERB of 
the City of New York. He will pursue his studies at the 
New York School of Social Work. 


Deaver Young 
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Frank C. Montero 


* 


Miss Pauline Redmond of Chicago, Illinois, is also 
the recipient of an Urban League fellowship. She is a 
graduate of the University of Chicago, 1934, and has 
had considerable experience in the field of social work. 
Miss Redmond has been employed in the Medical Social 
Work Department of the Provident Hospital and will 


do her graduate work at the University of Pittsburgh. 
* * * 


Correspondence 


STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
RALEIGH 

Sept. 13, 1935. 
Mr. Elmer A. Carter, 
Opportunity, 
1133 Broadway, 
New York City, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Carter: 

In your issue of September, 1935, in your Book Re- 
views Mr. Henry W. Green makes two errors. He re- 
views the Report of the Governor's Commission for the 
Study of Problems in the Education of Negroes in North 
Carolina. In the first instance he is over generous by 
giving us credit for 338 accredited Negro high schools, 
when those figures on Page 27 of the report referred 
to the total number of accredited high schoo's in 1930, 
in the following sentence: “In 1930 North Carolina 
had 26 per cent of the 338 accredited high schools for 
Negroes in fifteen southern states.” 

Second, Mr. Green makes an error by stating the 
average annual salary of Negro teachers very much too 
low. He places the figure at $210.00. That is the low- 
est salary paid to Negro teachers and only for six 
months. However, this lowest salary for eight months 
would be $70.00 above the figure stated by Mr. Green 
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for the average of all teachers. The average wou'd 
probably be nearly twice as much as the figure stated 
by Mr. Green. 

Mr. Green I know is usually a thorough and safe in- 
vestigator. 

With cordial good wishes, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
N. C. NEWBOLD. 

P.S. Approximately 90 per cent of al Negro teachers 
taught a minimum of 8 months. A very small percent- 
age of Negro children have six months on'y now. 


* * 


Cover 

The cover this month is a photograph of Miss Char- 
lotte Crump who just entered the University of Minne- 
sota. She is the daughter of Dr. James C. Crump, St. 


Paul, Minnesota. 


An Omission 

In the September Opportunity the names of Isabel M. 
Thompson and Louise T. Clarke, authors of ‘“Ghost- 
Town—Almost,” were omitted from Our Contributors. 
The story was written by Isabel M. Thompson of Kansas 
City, Kansas, as told to her by her sister Mrs. Louise T. 
Clarke, who is adviser to the Kansas Emergency Relief 


Commission on problems concerning Negroes. 
* * 


Necrology 

Alice Dunbar Nelson, for many years a distinguished 
figure among women in America and a frequent con- 
tributor to the magazines and newspapers, recently suc- 
cumbed in Philadelphia. Mrs. Nelson was a civic worker 
whose reputation was nation-wide, and a leader in the 
development of the Peace Movement among Negro 
women. 


Pauline Redmond 
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Scholastic Achievement 


Miss Yvonne O. Walker of Washington, D. C., re- 
ceived her degree of Master of Arts from Columbia 
University in last summer's term at the age of twenty. 
One of the youngest recipients of this degree in the 
metropolitan district, Miss Walker is a graduate of the 
Dunbar High School, Washington, D. C., class of 1930. 
She earned her degree of B. S. in physical education at 
Howard University in 1934. 

She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Walker 
of the Capitol city and is at present employed by the 
Recreation Department of Washington in one of the 
city’s playgrounds. 


ccc 


Dr. Philip A. Beach of New York City, First Lieuten- 
ant, U. S. Officers Reserve Corps, has been called to 
duty with the Civilian Conservation Corps and has been 
assigned to Camp Dix, New Jersey. Dr. Beach is a 
recent graduate of Howard University Medical School 
and a graudate interne of Harlem Hospital. 


* 


* * 


TERA Fellowships 

From the office of the State Temporary Emergency 
Relief Administration, 79 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, the following announcement was made on October 
Ist: 

“Negro social service workers in the Home Relief 
Bureau won five out of thirty training fe lowships offered 
in New York City by the State Temporary Emergency 
Relief Administration on a basis of competitive examina- 
tions, personality, past professional performance and 
potentialities. 

“The scholarships are to develop the administration 
of the public relief program by helping to provide quali- 
fied persunnel from within the ranks of the Home Relief 
organization itself. Nearly 200 applied for the fellow- 
ships. 

“A’'l five of the successful Negro candidates, now 
acting as supervisory or administrative aids in the Home 
Relief Bureau, accepted the fellowships at a financial 
sacrifice in order to supplement their professional quali- 
fications. 

“Each fellow, pledged to continue work in the public 
welfare field for at least a year after completing train- 
ing, is to receive $25.00 a week and tuition during the 
period. The five, who start their scholastic work at once, 
are Wil'ie Elizabeth Branch, 353 West 118th Street, a 
graduate of Hunter College ; Earnest Clayborne Gregg, 
164 West 128th Street, a graduate of Johnson C. Smith 
University with an A.M. from New York University ; 
Beatrice Woods Walker, 128 West 138th Street, a gradu- 
ate of Howard University ; Kenneth Alvin Robinson, 132 
West 133rd Street, a gradaute of Alfred University ; 
and Jacqueline Clarice Brooks, 770 St. Nicholas Avenue, 
a graduate of Howard University with an A.M. degree 
from Columbia University. Miss Branch is to study 
eight months at Fordham University. The others are to 
study six months at the New York School of Social 
Work.” 
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VIRGIN ISLAND SKETCHES 
(Continued from Page 306) 


“Wait,” she said, “Let me fling a stone.” 

She did not know why, or at whom, and she 
cared less. There was no missile nearby for her 
groping hand to throw, so she searched a little 
while until she found a small whelk shell. This 
she aimed into the milling crowd and with awk- 
ward effort threw it blindly. Joe seized her and 
kissed her passionately. She released herself 
and told him softly: 

“Let’s go home.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from Page 315) 


qu’il parait, a coups de manche de hallebarde, etc., are 
left without comment. A less important detail is that 
different type should have been used for the scenic 
directions. 

However, these reservations should not make us over- 
look the essential; Professor Daley has brought one of 
Dumas’ most thrilling works within the reach of Ameri- 
can students of French. In so doing, he has provided 
them with an additional means of enjoying their pursuit 


of a liberal education. 
MERCER COOK 


Yvonne O. Walker 
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In view of the President's recently expressed anxiety 
to know how the relief program is actually working out, 
the following letters are of especial significance. They 
were written to the National Urban League from col- 
ored citizens of small Mississippi towns. For obvious 
reasons the writers’ names have been withhe'd, but re- 
ports of their complaints have been forwarded to the 
office of Harry L. Hopkins, Works Progress Adminis- 


trator. 
* * 


LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH 
Mississippi, August 27, 1935. 
“Please to your oner Gentlemen: 

“Since reading the paper I find there is a false report 
sent in against we, the poor class of labor in the South, 
that we refuse to work on relief. There is not a word 
of that true because we can’t get no work on the job. 
No one but white men. Just like they do about helping 
the poor they claim there is no money in the treasurer 
but the white can get all they want and we can’t get 
anything. 

“They have put us all off until next month and I am 
80 years old and been in Miss. all of my days and is un- 
ab'e to do much. I was over there and have a card 
for help and can’t get it. They put me off on my 
son and he have 12 in his family to care for and can’t 
care for them so I am doing the best I can by what 
little the people can help me. I am in rags so I hope 
you all can fix some way for the poor can live here. 

“We the old people in the South do humble pray for 
help for we are suffering much here, there was a man 
went in the cornfield and got some corn and they 
whip him and give him 90 days and $30.00 fine be- 
cause he was trying to get bread for his family. 

“This is the way we are treated here in the South. 
This is the way they expect to have the land as to 
keep us in slave. 

“So we humbly pray some re'ief that we may live. 

“Sincerely, 


Mississippi 


* * 
“_ —— to League, 

“Beggin your all simpathy to untrue report that I 
have read in the paper seeing how so many goes up 
against the poor to keep him trodden under feet. This 
is not a true word in that critzien against us be- 
cause they had to decide to starve us and claim there 
ain’t no money in the treasury to help no one but the 
white goes there and get all that they knowed. But 
the poor colored man can’t get anything: he can’t go 
out in the woods and kill him a squirel but the white 
can and so and fish but they are trying too starve us 
all that there will not be here when they begin to pay 
off the old age pension. 

“They are hard against us an a'l hand they will not 
give us no work to help us out under no circumstance. 
What even our children are naked and hungry. They 


The Urban League in Action 


have quit helping us ever since they laid the crop by 
we are all getting sick and no way to get no medicine 
for our family. The people is dying much because of 
attention. But we can’t help ourselves for there is a 
plenty sick throughout this land. We want work and 
have been on this place over 25 years here makin crop 
so I am 62 years and can’t get anything for my people. 
He say that they must go hungry or move now where 
shall we go for refuge to family for all are under the 
same low so we are just siting here like . . . on a log. 
Don’t know what to do. 

“So we beg the simpathy of your good hearted peo- 
ple to do all you can to save our lives. 

“Sincerely your suffers. 


Mississippi.” 


“Gentlemen, 

“In reading the paper I find a mistake that is laid 
on the poor people of the South that not true. I am 
a native of this state and been here 67 years and had 
a letter from the Governor 2 years ago to go to Bates- 
ville and sign up and I ain’t got no card yet for work 
so I went and ask for the card and they said to me 
that I can’t get . . . for 25. They only keep the white 
at work all the time. But the poor colored man can’t 
get any thing to do at all. 

“Now the crop is layed by and we are all hungry 
and can’t get no work to do and when we could get 
work it was 50c a day and meat 30c lb., flour $1.15. 
This is the way we are living in the South. Now they 
are al have met and decided that the Government price 
of our cotton 9c and seed 20. This will leave us all 
to starve and go naked all this Winter. 

“So we ask you all please to have compasion on 
us in the South and see that we can get something to 
live on and our family for it is a tight pill. They do 
this and take all our corn and leaves us not anything 
to go upon at all. 

“Gentlemen do all you can for the poor in the South. 
There ain’t never been justice in this country since it is 
been a state I was over to Crinshaw the other day and 
a white man shot a colored young man 5 times with a 
22 rifle and there ain’t anything did about it. Just 
put him under $5.00 Bond that is all to it and they 
said that like to stay at Crinshaw because they can 
do as they please. 

“There was a man went in the field and got some 
corn to grind and they beat him and sintenced him for 
90 days and $30.00, this show you a'l how we is fair- 
ing for food here. We can’t get it no way un'ess great 
trouble so we ask you all to please to see the President 
and Governor that we can get something to eat for 
us and our family. They don’t give no colored man no 
work. 

“In the South all of our lives. 
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OPPORTUNITY--JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


ANNOUNCING OPPORTUNITY'S MONTHLY 


STUDENT ESSAY CONTEST FOR 1935 


Open to All College Students 
A CASH AWARD OF $10.00 EACH MONTH 


Beginning January, 1935 
To The Student Contributing The Best Essay 


Based On Some Article in the Current Issue of 


OPPORTUNITY 


October Award to Be Made in November 
Additional Prize of $25.00 for Best Essay of the Year. 


CONTEST RULES: 


1. Contestant must be an enrolled student in an accredited college in the United 


. Essay must deal with subject matter of some article in the current month’s issue 


of OPPORTUNITY 


3. Any subject may be chosen—economics, sociology, drama, literature, politics. 


States or West Indies. 


4. Each entrant must give his college, class and home address, and manuscript must 
be submitted thru a college department head. 


5. Essay may not be less than 600 nor more than 730 words in length. 


For further information, write to 


Copy submitted must be typewritten on white paper, double spaced. 
. Essay on October OPPORTUNITY must reach this office not later than November 1. 


STUDENT CONTEST EDITOR 
OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life 


1133 Broadway 


New York City 
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